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A PREHISTORIC STONE COLLAR FROM PORTO RICO 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 

IN the following pages attention is called to an unusual form of 
prehistoric stone collar found near Arecibo, Porto Rico. A 
detailed description of this object will be incorporated in a 
monograph which the author has in preparation on the Aborigines 
of the West Indies. 

Attention was first called to this stone collar in the following 
lines of an article on Porto Rico Stone Collars and Tripointed 
Idols :^ "Sometimes the projection is feruled, often with pits like 
eyes, and in one collar the prominence is said to have the form of a 
snake's head. ' ' To this is added the following note : ' ' This specimen 
is owned by Mr Leopold B. Strube of Arecibo, who has sent the 
author a drawing which shows the knob in the form of a snake's 
head." This reference was later quoted in the writer's memoir on 
the Aborigines of Porto Rico.^ 

On a recent visit to Europe the author examined the specimen, 
now in Bremen,^ and made the drawings reproduced in figures 
97-100. A glance at the first of these shows that it belongs to 
the type called by the late Professor O. T. Mason^ the "right- 
handed variety of the slender oval group." 

This collar is made of a hard, light-gray andesite or diorite, 
with surface fairly smooth but not finely polished. Its general 
form is not unlike other examples of the slender ovate type. The 
special differences are found in the ornamentation of the decorated 
panel border and the modification of the projection or knob into an 
animal head. It measures 15 and 11 inches in greater and lesser 
diameters respectively. 

1 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. XLVii, pt. 2, 1904. 

2 Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

* The author acknowledges with pleasure his indebtedness to Dr Johannes Weis- 
senborn, Curator of Ethnology in the Stadliche Museum, Bremen, for the opportunity 
of studying this instructive specimen. 

* Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico in the National Museum at 
Washington, Smithsonian Report for 1876. 
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The undecorated panel shows no exceptional features, except 
that the rim is pinched midway of its length into a triangular 
projection, as shown in figure 97, but which could be better seen 
from one side. A slightly raised band extends round the collar, 

just below the so-called boss or 
elbow, joining the upper and 
the lower margin of the deco- 
rated panel border. As will be 
pointed out presently, the head 
carved on the panel border is 
very well made and instructive. 
Lateral and dorsal represen- 
tations of the knob modified 
into a head are shown in figures 
98 and 99. 

Before the author had exam- 
ined the Strube specimen, he was 
of the impression, from sketches 
of the objects, one of which was 
kindly sent to him several years 
ago by Herr Strube, and the other 
by Professor W. H. Holmes, who 
saw the specimen in the Bremen 
Museum, that the head replacing the projection or knob represents 
that of a serpent, but he is now able to point out a more striking 
resemblance to the head of some other reptile, a conclusion reached 
mainly from comparative studies of similar heads found in some of 
the three-pointed stone idols of the first type, figured elsewhere.^ 
The three-pointed idols with heads like those of the Strube 
collar also possess legs, which would prohibit their identification 
as serpent idols and would weigh against acceptance of the opinion 
that the head on the collar represents a snake, were it not for the 
fact that primitive man is not always consistent in fashioning his 
images; hence the heads of both, even when furnished with limbs, 




Fig. 97. — The Strube stone collar 
(Bremen Museum). 



1 Aborigines of Porto Rico, pis. xxxix a, a'; xli b, c; xlii a, b; xliii, xliii a, a'. 
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may represent some serpen c monster, the iguana, or a reptile with 
the body and appendages of a turtle. 

The modification in the projection in this collar, although less 
usual than other features, is not more instructive than the unique 
figures graven on the border of the decorated panels. The surface 




Fig. 98. — Lateral view of " knob" of the Strube stone collar (Bremen Museum). 

of the panel is not exceptionally ornamented, but its border is 
sculptured into the form of a head with lateral appendages much 
better made than is generally the case. 

The appearance of the head and legs on the panel border of this 
specimen (fig. 100) are as exceptional in form as the knob, for unlike 




Fig. 99. — Dorsal view of " knob" of the Strube stone collar (Bremen Museum). 

the heads cut on the panels of other slender oval collars the head 
of this specimen is in high relief. The relation of the head to the 
collar is here exactly reversed, as compared with that of almost all 
other collars, for the forehead adjoins the panel instead of being 
turned away from the decorated panel. The two lateral appendages 
extending along the border on the sides of this head are readily 
comparable with similar figures, in the same position, on other 
collars. A representation of the head and appendages as seen from 
below shows that the lower jaw is pointed and triangular. 
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The form of the decorated panel border of the Strube collar 
bears directly on our interpretation of this feature in other collars 
and sheds light on the meaning of certain conventionalized figures 
on other specimens in which the head form is not so evident as in 
this specimen, as may appear from the following comparisons. 

The decoration on the panel borders of different stone collars 
falls naturally into a series passing from realistic to conventionalized 
figures, shown in the accompanying figures 101-107. In order to 
interpret these decorations, we may pass from the most complicated 
to the simplest form. 

Commencing with the form shown in figure loi, representing a 
specimen now in the Heye Museum, we have a massive collar 
with a head cut in high relief on the surface of one side. This head 
(h) resembles those constantly found engraved on stone images or 




Fig. 100. — Decorated panel and panel border of the Strube stone collar (Bremen 

Museum). 



modeled in terra-cotta for handles of Antillean bowls or vases. It 
represents a being wearing a kind of Phrygian cap, with mouth half 
open, large eyes, and other features recalling a turtle or some reptile. 
Two arms (pa)^ with the elbows bent and showing the palms of 
the hands and the fingers, are well represented and rise from 
under the chin. The hands appear to hold up rings cut at the 
side of the head, which they touch on each side, and are interpreted 
as representations of ears or ear-ornaments. These rings recall 
the lower lobes of the ears in certain stone yokes found in Vera Cruz 
and other Mexican states. The umbilicus appears on the body' 
just below the chin, and on each side are rectangular carvings (i, p), 
supposed to represent other parts of the body. 
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In the collar of the Heye collection (fig. loi) there is practically 
no separation of the panel border and the panel, or rather the former 
has extended over the latter, which remains as a rectangular design 
(i, p) filling the areas on each side of the anterior appendages (a) and 
below the problematical lateral extensions (pa). 

Extending on each side of these rings on the upper margin of 
the collar there is an interesting conventional figure in relief, unlike 
a leg or any other part of the body, but which is seen constantly 
in modified form in other collars. In a general way this decoration 
(pa) consists of a distal portion, which is more or less angular and of 
cubical form with a median pit (5), and a proximal region con- 




FiG. loi. — Panel of stone collar (Heye Museum). 

nected by means of a knee-shaped relief figure (j), with the head 
and all other portions of the design. The parts represented in this 
carving are the head, forearms, ear-lobe or ornament of the ear, 
and a knee-like problematic body. Every organ except the last 
can be readily identified, but in order to determine the meaning of 
the knee-like member, we must consider similar relief designs on 
collars in other collections. 

The ornate design on the panel border of the Strube specimen 
in Bremen naturally next claims our attention. In considering 
this example (fig. 100) it will be noticed at once that the mouth, eyes, 
and all other parts of the face are reversed when compared with 
the head of the collar in the Heye collection (fig. 10 1). This is due 
to the fact that its left side represents the right side of the Heye 
collar, as will be seen when these collars are laid with the decorative 
panels uppermost for comparison, in which case the lower jaw in 
the former is naturally below, while in the latter it is above, a re- 
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versal caused by one of these collars being right-handed while the 
other is left-handed. This does not prevent a comparison of similar 
parts in the ornamentation of the collar, but it must be borne in 
mind that they are in reversed positions. 

We fail to discover on sides of the head of the Bremen collar any 
indication of those rings or ear-ornaments in relief that are so 
conspicuous in the Heye Museum specimen. There are likewise 
no homologues of arms and hands below the chin, but the lateral 
figures carved in low relief on each side are represented in somewhat 
modified form. Here occur representations of a joint ( j) and the 
terminal circle with a deep pit (5), leading us to consider them the 
same organs. The panel is distinct from its border and has no sign 
of legs. 

Passing to a consideration of a collar figured by Professor Mason 
and said to be from Guadeloupe, we discover on the decorated panel 
border a still greater simplification of the head which here (fig. 102) 




Fig. 102. — Panel of stone collar (Latimer collection). 

appears as a circle (h) , with eyes and mouth represented by shallow 
pits. The problematical lateral organs (pa) have here become 
simple scrolls, with a pit (b) in the middle of the distal end, a con- 
ventionalization which is paralleled by that shown in another 
design on the panel margin of a collar from the Latimer collection 
figured by Mason, ^ where the lateral appendages (pa) are reduced 
to scrolls, although the joint is still angular. 

A similar decorated panel is found in one of the collars of the 
Latimer collection (fig. 103). 

1 Op. cit. 
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We pass now in our comparison to a collar (fig. 104) in which the 
face on the panel border is divided medially into two parts, and the 
remainder of the figures, especially the lateral scrolls, have under- 
gone a strange elongation. The simple pits representing eyes still 




Fig. 103. — Panel of stone collar (Latimer collection). 

remain, and each of the halves of the former head is continued into 
an extension curved into a scroll in which the only recognizable 
feature is the jointed organ. 

Another variation in the figure on the decorated panel border 
(fig. 105) occurs in another of the Latimer collars. The vertical 
divison between the eyes separating the face into halves has not 



/. P(i- 




Fig. 104. — Panel of stone collar (Bremen Museum). 

extended wholly across the head, and the forehead here remains 
undivided. The scroll-like lateral appendages (pa) that make up 
the remainder of the figure of the decorated panel border have no 
exceptional features. 

In still another collar of the Latimer collection, the conventional- 
ization of the panel border figure has proceeded so far that the 
resemblance to a head with lateral appendages is completely lost. 
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Here we have simply two scrolls with one extremity of each ap- 
proximated and their distal ends widely separated and extended. 
In another collar of the Latimer collection the decoration of 
the panel has been subjected to further modification in form, the 
panel figure taking the form of two rectangles representing the half- 



J. pa. 6. 




Fig. 105. — Panel of stone collar (Latimer collection). 

circles of the divided face, each bearing a pit representing an eye. 
The elbow-like scrolls are present with their terminal dots rising 
one on each side of the rectangle representing half of the face. 

Any resemblance of the panel decoration shown in figure 106, to 
a human head with lateral appendages has wholly vanished. Here 
the decorated panel border takes the form of a narrow rectangular 




Fig. 106. — Panel of stone collar (Latimer collection). 

figure with rounded ends, slightly curved upward and crossed "at 
regular intervals by three pairs of bars. In each of the intervals 
there is a small pit, two of which (e, e) represent all that remains 
of the eyes, and two (6, b) those constants at the extremities of the 
scroll-like appendages that exist in the figure of the most compli- 
cated panel border. 
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There remain other designs on panel borders, one (fig. 107^) of a 
collar in the Trocadero Museum at Paris, and the other (fig. 108) in 
the Latimer collection. The outlines of these show important 
modifications, but these also in reality teach the same morphology 
as the preceding, viz., that figures on the decorated panel borders 
are simply highly conventionalized heads with extended lateral 
appendages. 

There is one feature lacking in the figures last mentioned that 
should be explained. Since the pits which represent the eyes, as we 
have pointed out, are here absent, it might be supposed that the 
conventionalized heacj is also wanting ; but if we compare them with 
the underside of the figure cut in the panel of the Bremen collar 
(fig. 109), the reason for this lack is apparent. All of these represent 
the underside of the lower jaw, not the upper part of the head where 
eyes, mouth, and nose are present. 

From the comparative data given above we are able to say that 
wherever we have figures cut on 'decorated panel borders, they 
probably represent a head, body, arms, or legs, often highly con- 
ventionalized and sometimes lost. As the arms or forelegs appear 
in the more completely represented form figure loi accompanied 
with the problematical lateral scrolls, we cannot regard these 
scrolls as duplicate arms or fore-limbs; if they are appendages they 
must be posterior limbs or legs. The posterior appendages in all 
these instances have been brought forward into the same plane as 
that in which the head and anterior legs lie, and by this contortion 
have lost all likeness to limbs. 

This interpretation of the ornamentation of the decorated panel 
border of the stone collar reduces it to a figure of the same general 
character, but it takes no account of certain figures on the surface 
of the panel itself. The figures engraved on this area are sufficiently 
distinctive to bear certain resemblances whose meaning is doubtful. 

The decorated panels of several stone collars (figs. IC2, 104, 105, 
106) bear an incised ring or circle, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a central pit. On each side of this circle there are constantly 
represented well-made figures, of as yet unknown significance, that 

1 The author is indebted to Professor M. H. Saville for this illustration. 
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have certain common resemblances in all specimens in which they 
occur. It may be assumed, but without positive proof, that these 
figures represent parts of the body; for example, the circle, which 
so often appears in Antillean art, represents the umbilicus, while the 




Fig. 107. — Stone collar showing unique decorated panel border (Trocadero Museum) . 

incised geometric lines on each side of it resemble. figures of legs or 
arms. 

In several of the decorated panels we find this circle doubled ; 
or these duplicated circles may be connected or modified in such 
a way as to appear as spirals (fig. 108) f- or at times parallel lines may 

1 This form suggests the ornamentation of a fragment of a specimen of doubtful 
relation in the Stahl collection, now in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 
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extend from the circles. The figures on the decorated panel of sev- 
eral collars consist of geometric parallel lines arranged in squares and 
chevrons, a form of decoration sometimes found on panels of massive 
collars. These are regarded as decorations of the body of the 
animal or the human form represented. 



Fig. 108. — Decorated panel and panel border of stone collar (Latimer collection). 

The main difference supposed to exist between the Bremen collar 
and other examples of its kind would seem to be the modification of - 
the projection or knob into an animal head, and yet when we ex- 
amine a series of collars we find several specimens in which the 
projection is carved in such a way as to suggest the conventional 
head of some animal. 

h. 



Fig. 109. — Under side of decorated panel of the Strube stone collar. 

Many massive stone collars^ and some of the slender ovate^ 
varieties have two '' knobs ", one of which projects on each side of a 
binding band or shoulder band filling the interval between them. 
In one instance the two ends are not united by a band but are 
hooked together. 

1 Aborigines of Porto Rico, pi. Ixiii, Ixiv, Ixv. 

2 Prehistoric Antiquities from the Antilles in the British Museum, Journ. Anthr, 
Institute, vol. xxxvii, pi. xl, 1907. 
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No decorations appear in any of these double knobs, and all 
are without eyes or other indication of the presence of a head, which 
is likewise true of those examples in which the projections do not 
rise above the surface of the collar, although a remnant of the 
shoulder band^ may in these cases sometimes survive. 

When the projection bears any design, it is commonly flattened, 
with a pit on each side. Another form of simple flattened knob, 
having circles on each side and parallel lines between them, is 
found on the second Bremen specimen. In the Heye Museum 
example, where the projection is not very prominent, it is marked 
by a single transverse and several parallel grooves, recalling the 
parallel lines between the pits in an undescribed collar in the Bremen 
Museum. 

The simplest interpretation of these variations in the so-called 
projection or knob of a stone collar would be that, like that of the 
Strube specimen, it represents a highly conventionalized head, and 
that the accompanying pits or circles are eyes. 

Bureau of American Ethnology 
Washington, D. C. 



1 Aborigines of Porto Rico, pi. Ixv, /. 



